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Book Reviews. 265 

Essays. By George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. 

Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Edited by 

C. Lloyd Morgan, Principal of University College, Bristol. 

London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 

1897. 

Of the ten essays which together form this book, eight are popular 
expositions of natural science. Two alone ("What is the Object 
of Life?" and "Recreation") concern this Journal. There is 
so often occasion of regret when teachers of natural science make 
excursions into the domain of ethics, that it is pleasant to be able 
to say what common sense and sound moral instinct characterize 
these two essays. The moral philosophy of Mr. Romanes (so far 
as he can be said to have had one) is utilitarian, but nothing could 
be much better or less distinctive of any school than his conclu- 
sion in the essay, "What is the Object of Life?" "But if it is 
thus true," he says, " that love and thought, conscience and won- 
der, are the faculties most distinctive of man, it appears to me that 
we have an objective verification of the conclusion previously 
reached by subjective analysis — ^viz., that the object of our human 
life must be that of exercising these our distinctively human facul- 
ties ; and that the better each one of us can succeed in doing this, 
the more fully is he living the life which is most distinctively the 
life of a man." The essay on "Recreation" is not only full of an 
enlightened common sense, but presents a noble ideal both of work 
and of play. "By recreation I mean only that which with the 
least expenditure of time renders the exhausted energies most fitted 
to resume their work ; . . . recreation is necessary not only for 
maintaining our powers of work so far as these are dependent on 
our vitality, but also for maintaining our happiness so far as this is 
dependent on our health." 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 

London. 

Voices of Doubt and Trust. Selected by Volney Streamer. New 
York: Brentano's, 1897. 

The purpose of this little book is one to be highly commended. 
It aims to give a candid expression of the soul's search for knowl- 
edge of its origin and destiny and its relation to the universe or 
God. It would bring together the voices of doubt and trust, and 
let each speak for itself. The inclination of the editor's own 
opinion is suggested by the arrangement of his material. First 
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we have denials, doubts, and questionings ; next, " Light on the 
Cloud;" then, "Duty Here and Now;" and finally, "Trust." 
The selections are in both prose and verse, the latter being more 
numerous and from a much wider range. Some of these have not 
the rarest literary merit, the editor being evidently more bent upon 
the substance of the message than upon its form. Every reader 
who is well acquainted with this range of thought will miss certain 
things which he values highly, more highly, possibly, than others 
that are given. In some cases we imagine that this is because the 
editor has not wished to trench on other collections of a some- 
what similar character. Only in this way can we account for the 
omission of such a splendid thing as Alfred Lyall's " Theology in 
Extremis," and Fitz James Stephen's unique expression, in the 
form of verse, of his most characteristic thought. And why not 
the crowning part of Browning's " Saul" ? 

Other omissions might easily be named, but it would be ungra- 
cious to name them, the collection is so rich, and one finds so 
many of the things that have befriended him in hours of bright- 
ness or of gloom. If the object of the editor was to woo the mind 
up from the darkened valleys of denial and doubt to the shining 
table-lands of hope and trust, his labor may not prove to have been 
in vain ; but, if it should, his book would still have a sufficient jus- 
tification. For what the doubting often crave is sympathy more 
than illumination : that their doubts should know that other men 
have doubted. The majority of these poems and other selections 
have the accent of reality. One reason why many of us like the 
expression of doubt more than the expression of faith is because it 
often has a truer ring. But in these last days there has been quite 
as much affectation of doubt and denial as of faith and trust, and 
it is hard to say which is the more deplorable. We have found 
some of the most encouraging things here among the most distrust- 
ful, as, for example, Turgenev's Dialogue of the Jungfrau and the 
Finsteraarhorn. A world-scheme so irrational as that of this dia- 
logue cannot be real. 

John W. Chadwick. 
Brooklyn. 

Voltaire et le Voltairianisme. Par Nourrisson, Membre de 
I'lnstitut. Paris, P. Lethielleux, 1896. 8vo. Pp. 670. 

Goethe is said to have called Victor Hugo's " Notre Dame de 
Paris" the most abominable book that ever was written. Had he 



